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rief Sketch of the Hfforts of Philadelphia 
early Meeting of the Religious Society of 
riends, to Promote the Civilization and Im- 
rovement of the Indians ; also, of the Present 
‘ondition of the Tribes in the State of New 
ork. 
rom the earliest period at which the re- 
us Society of Friends. had intercourse 
a the Indians, it has been their endeavor 
reat them with kindness and justice, to 
rd them against the imposition and fraud 
vhich their ignorance exposed them; to 
iorate and improve their condition; and 
ommend the benign and heavenly princi- 
of the christian religion to their approval 
acceptance by an upright example con- 
nt therewith. 
uch were the motives which actuated 
liam Penn in the settlement of Pennsyl- 
ia. Ina letter addressed to the Natives 
re his arrival in America, dated, “London, 
18th of the Sixth month, 1681,” he says; 
I am very sensible of the unkindness and 
stice that have been exercised towards 
by the people of these parts of the world, 
» have sought themselves, and to make 
ut advantages by you, rather than to be 
mples of goodness and patience unto you; 
ch I hear hath been matter of trouble to 
, and caused great grudgings and animo- 
8, Sometimes to the shedding of blood, 
ch hath made the great God angry. But 
a not such a man, as is well known in my 
icountry. I have great love and regard 
ards you, and desire to gain your love and 
adship by a kind, just and peaceable life. 
people I send are of the same mind, and 
in all things behave themselves accord- 


” your people, you shall have full and 


inst them.” 
early emigrants to Pennsylvania were 
y members of the religious Society of 


solely on the protecting care of that Almighty| So faithfully did they keep this promise, 
Being who can control the hearts of all men,|that, in no instance, amid all the wars and 
and stay the hand of violence and outrage.|bloodshed which followed the withdrawal of 
Their humane and christian treatment won| Friends from the government of the Province, 
the hearts of the Aborigines, and a friendship| was the life of a single member of the Society 
was established which has been transmitted|taken by them. 


from generation to generation to the present 
day. 


Laws were enacted to prevent defrauding|condition of the Indians. 


Nor did the Governor and his friends con- 
fine their efforts to improving the temporal 
In his petition to 


them—care was taken that they should be|King Charles for the grant of the Province, 
fairly compensated for furs, game, &c., brought} William Penn states that “ he had in view the 
for sale, and that they should be charged nojglory of God by the civilization of the poor 
more than the currert market price for what|Indians, and the conversion of these Gentiles, 
they bought; that if “any man, by any ways|by just and lenient measures, to Christ’s king- 


or means, in word or deed, should affront or 
|wrong an Indian, he should incur the same 
penalty of the law, as if he had committed it 
against a fellow planter ;” that if a dispute 
arose between an Indian and a white man, 
six men of each description should constitute 
a jury to settle it—and that “the Indians 
should have the same liberty to do all things 
relating to the improvement of their grounds 
and providing sustenance for their families, 
that any of the planters enjoy.” 

The effect of these wise and just enactments 
was most favorable, and secured the confi- 
dence and good will of the Indians who treat- 
ed the settlers with great kindness and often 


dom.” For this end he and many of his 
brethren labored among them in the ministry 
of the gospel, as they felt the Holy Spirit to 
lead them into the service. 

George Fox writing to Friendsin Pennsyl- 
vania and West Jersey, says, 

“ Let them, [the natives] know the princi- 
ples of Truth, so that they may know the 
way of salvation, and the nature of true chris- 
tianity, and how Christ hath died for them.” 

Again, “All Friends everywhere who have 
Indians or blacks are to preach the gospel to 
them, and to other servants, if you be true 
christians.” “And also you must instruct 
and teach your Indians and negroes and all 


ministered to their wants when destitute of|others, that Christ by the grace of God tasted 


food. 

On the 14th of 10th month, 1682, William 
Penn made his celebrated Treaty with the 
Natives, under the Elm tree at Shackamaxon. 
He and his friends, without any instrument 
of war or defence, met the vast assemblage 


death for every man, and gave himself a 
ransom for all men, to be testified in due 
time, and is the propitiation, not for the sins 
of christians only, but for the sins of the whole 
world.” 

In other of his Epistles he enjoins this care; 


of chiefs and warriors; and in a few briefjand in 1685 it engaged the attention of the 


sentences he unfolded to them his views and 
feelings. 

“The great Spirit, said he, who made you 
and me, who rules in heaven and earth, who 
knows the innermost thoughts of man; knows 
that I and my friends have a hearty desire 
to live in peace and friendship with the In- 
dians, and to serve them to. the utmost of our 
power. It is not the custom of me and my 
friends to use weapons of war against our 
fellow-creatures, and for this reason we have 
come to you without arms. Our desire is not 
to do injury and thus provoke the great Spirit, 
but to do good. Weare now met on the broad 
pathway of good faith and good will, and no 
advantage will be taken on either side, but 


Yearly Meeting of Friends of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey; and about the same time 
one of its constituent Quarterly Meetings ap- 
pointed a number of Friends “ to instruct the 
natives in the principles of christianity and 
the practice of a true christian life.” 

At different periods after this, the welfare 
and improvement of various tribes and bands 
of these people claimed the care of the meet- 
ings of Friends: Large sums of money were 
contributed for their benefit ; at their solicita- 
tion and with the approval of the govern- 
ment, members of the Society attended trea- 
ties held with them, and endeavored to pro- 
mote pacific and kindly feelings ; and as the 
settlements of the whites more and more cir- 


y; and if, in anything, any shall offend|all is to be openness, brotherhood and love.” |cumscribed the hunting grounds of the In- 


This was not a mere flourish of smooth|dians, Friends labored to direct their attention 


y satisfaction for the same, by an equal|words,—the Governor and his friends meant|to farming as a source of supply, instead of 
er of just men on both sides ; that by no| what they said, and proved it by their actions. |the precarious results of the chase, furnishing 
you may have just occasion of being|Though he had bought the province of King|them with seeds, agricultural implements, 


Charles, he paid the native proprietors a price |saw-mill irons, and other facilities for a more 
for it which was entirely satisfactory to them; |civilized mode of life. 


the terms of the compact which was to unite 


These labors of love, proceeding from a 


and entertained the same pacific and|them in mutual good offices were settled and |spirit of true christian sympathy with a poor 


‘oler t feelings astheir governor. Though |ratified, and the chiefs were so touched with |and declining class of their fellow men, in- 


—” a wilderness country, 
by Indians, they brought no warlike 

“they built no forta’h 

y defence of any kind, but relied 


oe 


they solemnly declared 


long as the sun and moon shall endure.” 


inhabited |the fairness and benevolence of Friends that|creased and strengthened the interest felt in 
“they would live in|their welfare; and in grateful recollection of 


ad no soldiers, |love and peace with Onas and his children so|the kindness shown by them to our fore- 


fathers, when few in number and pressed by 
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want, Friends believed it right to adopt and|the description (9), “the people shall dwelljed the line of Samaria and the plumme 


carry into effect some more systematic and 
permanent plan for meliorating the condition 
of some of the bands of Indians whose loca- 
tions were most contiguous or accessible. 

The celebrated Chief, Corn Planter, ad- 
dressed: a letter to Friends of Philadelphia in 
the year 1791, of which the following is an 
extract, viz:— 

“ Brothers ; The Seneca Nation see that the 
Great Spirit intends they should not continue 
to live by hunting, and they look round on 
every side and enquire, ‘ Who it is that shall 
teach them what is best for them to do? Your 
fathers dealt honestly by our fathers, and 
these have engaged us to remember it. We 
wish our children to be taught the same prin- 
ciples by which your fathers were guided. 

' “Brothers! We have too little wisdom 
among us, and we cannot teach our children 
what we see their situation requires them to 
know. We wish them to be taught to read 
and write, and such other things as you teach 
your children ; especially the love of peace.” 

In 1793 a chief of the Delaware Nation ad- 
dressing some Friends who visited them said ; 

“Brothers! We are glad and rejoice in our 
hearts to see our brothers, the Quakers, speak- 
ing before us. We feel the grace that is in 
your hearts conveyed to us; and we wish to 
be of the same religion, but we are poor and 
weak, and not capable of judging for ourselves. 
We hope you will have pity on us and in- 
struct us how to gain a more comfortable 
living—and also how we may come to obtain 
everlasting happiness. When we think of 
our poor children our hearts are affected with 
sorrow. We hope you will send us teachers.” 

Addresses of similar import were received 
from other tribes, some of them alluding in 
pathetic language to the long continued and 
unbroken friendship between Friends and the 
Indians from the days of William Penn, and 
showing their reliance upon the Society to 
aid them in their increasing difficulties. 


(To be continued.) 
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A General Survey of Scripture Prophecy. 
(Continued from page 314.) 

- Again and again is the assurance repeated 
that Israel should possess the land promised 
to their fathers. Yet those who transgressed 
in the wilderness (Num. xiv. 22, 23) were to 
be excluded. Neither they nor any who had 

rovoked God were to be permitted to see it. 

heir carcasses (29) were to fall in the wilder- 
ness, and their children were (33) to “wander 
in the wilderness.forty years.” Their subse- 
quent rout by the Amalekites (Num. xiv. 43) 
was foretold. The healing power of a sight 
of the brazen serpent was declared (Num. xxi. 
8) before it was experienced. 

- The prophetic element pervades the threat- 
enings against the Israelites for their sin, and 
the promises made to them upon their obedi- 
ence, to such an extent that by its light we 
may interpret nearly all the succeeding his- 
tory of the nation. If they failed to drive out 
the inhabitants of the land, then it should 
come to pass (Num. xxxiii. 55) that those who 
remained should be “pricks in their eyes and 
thorns in their sides, and should vex them in 
the land in which they dwelt.” The people 
were so to be multiplied as to warrant the 

uestion (Num. xxiii. 10), “ who can count the 
dust of Jacob, and the number of the fourth]. 
part of Israel?” Yet it is said of them, and 
every student of history can feel the force of 


alone, and shall not be reckoned among the 
nations.” If they refused to hearken to the 
words of God and to keep his commandments, 
they were to be visited (Deut. xxix. 22) with 
plagues. “Terror, consumption, and the burn- 
ing ague” (Ley. xxvi. 14) should be appoint- 
ed over them to “consume the eyes and cause 
sorrow of heart.” They should sow their|the vanity of this resource was declared ( 
seed in vain; they should be slain (17) before|xxx. 3): “The strength of Pharaoh shal 
their enemies; those that hated them should|your shame, and the trust in the shadov 
reign over them; their land should not yield] Egypt your confusion.” Ail the familie 
its increase ; their cattle should be destroyed ;|the kingdoms of the north (Jer. i. 15) she 
they should be robbed of their children; the|be called, and every one should set his thr 
sword should be brought upon them to avenge |at the entering of the gates of Jerusalem. 
the quarrel of God’s covenant ; the pestilence|nation (Jer. v. 15) should come from far 
should be sent upon them in their cities; the|mighty nation, an ancient nation, a nat 
staff of their bread should be broken; they}whose language the Jews understood - 
should be chastised “seven times” for their} All the families of the north (Jer. xxv. 9) 
sins; they should eat the flesh of their sons| Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, shoulc 
and their daughters ; their high places should/summoned against the land and its inh 
be destroyed and their idols cut down; the|tantsa, and the nations around (Jer. ix. 25 
cities should be waste and the sanctuaries|Egypt and Edom, and the children of Amr 
desolate, while the people should be (33) scat-|and Moab, as well as Judah—should be ¢ 
tered among the heathen, and a sword shouldjished and become “perpetual desolatio 
be drawn out after them. The people should only deceive themselve 

Still, the promise of possessing the land of|saying (Jer. xxxii. 9), The Chaldeans s 
Canaan was to be fulfilled (Deut. ix. 5). Into|surely depart from us; for the city ( 
the hands of Israel (Deut. vii. 24) kings were|xxxviii. 3) should surely “be given into 
to be delivered, and their name was to be de-|hand of the king of Babylon’s army,” and 
stroyed from under heaven. The Lord would|should take it. 

(Deut. xi. 23) drive out the nations before} All the leading events that accompat 
them, and they should possess greater nations|and followed the capture of the city are q 
and mightier than themselves. Yet was it|minutely foretold. The people were to 
foretold by Moses (Deut. xxxi. 29), “after my|consumed (Jer. xiv. 12; xv. 2; xxi. 7) by 
death ye will utterly corrupt yourselves, and|sword, and by famine, and by pestilence. ‘ 
turn aside from the way I commanded you, |city itself (Jer. vii. 10, and lii. 13) was to 
and evil will befall you in the latter days.” |captured and burned with fire (Amos ii. 
Nor did he fail to depict the fortune and des-|Out of the cities of Judah and the street 
tiny (Deut. xxxiii, 626) of the several tribes. | Jerusalem (Jer. vii. 34) the voice of mirth : 

With their future history thus depicted in/the voice of gladness, the voice of the br 
the lights and shadows of prophecy, we direct}groom and the voice of the bride, should 
our attention to more specific predictions.|made to cease. The cities of the south ( 
The waters of the Jordan (Josh. iii. 13) were|xiii. 19) should be shut up, and none sha 
to open a passage for the people to the pro-|open them; Judah should be carried ay 
mised land. Upon their transgressions the|captive. The bands that surrounded Z« 
nations should no more be driven out, but|kiah, the fleeing king (Ezek. xii. 14), sho 
should become (Josh. xxiii. 13), as we know|be scattered toward every wind, and 
they were, “snares and traps’ to them. In|sword should be drawn out after all that w 
their impatient desire for a king the prophet|about him to help him and all his bar 
faithfully forewarned them (1 Sam. viii. 11)|Those who set their faces to go into Eg 
of the inevitable despotism under which they|to sojourn there were not to escape the c 
were within three generations made to groan.|mon misery. They also (Jer, xlii. 17) w 
In case they still refused, when a king was|to die by the sword, the famine, and the ] 
granted to their request, to obey the Divine/|tilence. 
commands (1 Sam. xii. 15), the hand of the 
Lord should be against them, as it had been 
against their fathers. Yet (22) the Lord 
would not forsake his people for his great 
name’s sake, because it had pleased him to 
make them his people. 

At an early period it had been declared 
(Num. xxiv. 18) that Edom should be a pos- 
session, that a sceptre (17) should rise out of 
Israel and smite the corners of Moab; that 
out of Jacob (19) should come He that should 
have dominion. Itis under the kings of Judah 
and Israel that we see these predictions ful-|- : : ata 
filed, and the fulfillment itself, fn one inetance,| "2 favour, with the Sligo 

Lay. : per. It is very glutinous, and not the sa 
prefaced by another prediction of Elisha (2 (illusani) which the Natal Kaffirs use for 
Kings iii. 17), accompanied by a miraculous|ji}-, purpose.—Chapman’s Travels. ; 
provision of water for the thirsty host. i a 

As the people of Judah ripened for judg-| | Pleasures.—Antisthenes, an Athenian 
ment, the predictions of their invasion and|gaid to have exclaimed bitterly against pl 
captivity were multiplied. God would bring|sures; often saying, I had rather be mad tk 
evil upon Jerusalem (2 Kings xxii. 16), but|addicted to pleasure, and spend my days 
Josiah was to be spared the sight of it: Over|decking and ‘feeding my carcass.—Wo On 
Jerusalem (2 Kings xxi..13) should be st it ‘ro Uo (a 


the house of Ahab, and God would wipe J 
salem as a man wipeth a dish—wiping it 
turning it upside down—while the pe 
should become a prey and spoil to all t 
enemies. The people might, in their fear 
trembling (2 Kings xxv. 26) on accoun 
the Chaldeans, turn for help to Egypt, 


(To be continued.) 


Catching Fish—At the Matietsie I me 
number of Wankie’s wives hunting for fis] 
a strange occupation for the wives of a ch 
but since these people were attacked by Mc 
likatze they are put to great extremities 
food. The women were gathering a r 
called n’damba, which they pound and ¢ 
into stagnant pools, and all the fish are pois 
ed. The root is not poison to man, and — 
seeds, a kind of bean, are an article of fo 
I tasted some of the root, which has a swe 


retch-' Vo Grown. 


es 
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Chinese Charities. 
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women is due to the views of the Chinese re- 


That benevolent societies are found in ajspecting the disreputableness of the second 
pathen land may appear strange to West-|marriages of widows. Among the poor, and 


n readers; but it isa fact that they exist in 
hina in numbers and variety hardly ex- 
reded in christian lands. 
ese institutions with those of the West, one 
also struck with a similarity which exists 
their nature and objects. We have here 


in case of widows who have no children to 
depend upon in after-life, a second marriage 


n comparing|is allowable, though the opposite course is 


spoken of in terms of the highest commenda- 
tion as honorable and meritorious. The 
ground for this feeling seems to be respect 


phan asylums, institutions for the relief of|for the memory of the deceased husband. . . . 


e widows, as well as for the aged and infirm, 
blic hospitals, and free schools, together 


The gratuitous distribution of medicine is 
quite common in China. In the summer 


ith other kindred institutions more peculiar-|especially, certain remedies much prized by 
Chinese in their character. Moral tracts|the people may be obtained free of charge 
e also distributed to a great extent. .... from societies which include this among other 
Orphan asylums are found in almost every|objects for which they areinstituted. There 
y, and frequently in country villages. They|is a very common mode of practising the 
e established by a wealthy individual, or|healing art, professedly from benevolent mo- 
veral individuals associated together, and|tives, in which a selfish motive is too appa- 
e€ sometimes supported by a permanent|rent. Notices may continually be seen pla- 
nd, or the proceeds of lands given for that|carded in public places calling the attention 
irpose. Most children brought to these]of the public to some distinguished personage 


tablishments are infants whose parents are 
0 poor to supportthem. The great majori- 
‘ of them are girls. They are put in the 
harge of foster-mothers, who generally live 
; their own homes, and are required to pre- 


of the Esculapian school who has learned his 
art at the capital, or from some foreigner, or 
from some distinguished native practitioner, 
or by communication with the genii, who is 
desirous of relieving those who are in a condi- 


nt them for inspection at the asylum every/tion of suffering and distress, and will give 
alf-month, when they receive their regular|/them an opportunity to avail themselves ofling the literary examinations. —China and 
his knowledge and skill without charge, ex-| Chinese. 


ipend. When the children are about two 
vars old they are brought back to the 
tablishment, and several are put under the 
ire of one nurse. When they have arrived 
a suitableage, boys are put out as appren- 
ees to learn trades, or sent to free schools ; 
rls are sold to the poorer classes, according 
the custom of the country,as wives. Chil- 
en of both sexes, however, are not unfre- 


cept for the cost of medicine. 

A new enterprise, originated a few years 
since in the city of Suchow, has since been 
introduced into other places, which cannot 
but be regarded with peculiar interest. Its 
express object is “thesuppression of immoral 
books.” This enterprise has also gained the 
sanction and concurrence of the authorities, 
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the largest income, includes a variety of ob- 
jects. It has a fund for providing coffins for 
the poor, a fund for carrying coffins which 
have been thrown carelessly aside to some 
suitable place for interment, and one for col- 
lecting and burying again human bones which 
are found exposed to view; also a fund for 
providing medicine in summer, and warm 
clothes in winter; a fund for the relief of 
widows ; one for gathering old printed paper, 
and the only one in Ningpo for suppressing 
immoral books. This society has a large 
building, with as many secretaries and super- 
intendents as are necessary for the orderly 
and efficient carrying on of its extensive 
operations. 

It is also worthy of remark, that most of 
the roads and fine arch bridges, as well as the 
public buildings of China, are constructed by 
voluntary donations. In connection with 
these public works it is very common to see 
stone tablets erected containing the names of 
donors and the amounts of their subscrip- 
tions. 

Tea is in many places provided for travel- 
lers, and offered gratuitously in resting houses 
by the roadside. Poor scholars are furnished 
with money for travelling expenses in attend- 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 


A Sermon Preached by Stephen Crisp, 3d mo. 16th, 
1687, at Martin Le Grand, England. 
(Continued from page 302.) 

They are not risen with Christ: how should 
they? for they are not buried with him. 
Rom. vi. 3: “Know ye not that so many of 


iently adopted, and treated by their bene-|and has already done much towards checking |Us as were baptized into Christ were baptized 


ctors as theirown..... 


the influence of this source of demoralization. 


into his death?” Here is a change figured out 


‘In Hang-chow, the provincial capital of|The people azo not only requested, but re-|between them that had partaken of spiritual 
aekiang, I found, in connection with a vari-|quired to bring such books as have been pro- 
y of benevolent institutions, an Asylum for] hibited to the head-quarters of this society, 
ld Men, in which I became particularly in-| where they receive an equivalent for them in : 
rested, and which I frequently visited. It}money. Not only books, but the stereotyped|grand question that every one ought to en- 
blocks from which they are printed, are thus|quire about, is what progress they have made 
ae building was large, the beneficiaries were|collected at a great expense, and all are to-|in this way? whether they are baptized? 


intained, in 1859, about five hundred inmates. 


ade very comfortable; and everything con- 
cted with the establishment was carried on 


titution in our own country. In addition 
an immense dining-room, kitchen and sleep- 
s apartments, conveniences were afforded 

separate buildings for making different arti- 


erty to spend as much time as they chose 
orking at some trade, and to make such use 

they pleased of whatever they might earn 
this way 


eel se’ 


‘dows arevery common, and exist either in- 
\ raetael or in connection with societies 
bracing several distinct objects conjointly. 
cha after the death of her husband, 
‘e widow receives a larger stipend than at 
'y subsequent time, in order to assist her in 
pain for her young children. 


2s of handicraft, and the inmates were at] without great trouble and expense. 


Societies for affording pecuniary aid to! of reputation and property 


gether, at stated times, committed to the 
flames. Several of the celebrated standard 


view will bear favorable comparison with 
some of the current popular literature of our 
own country, have fallen under the ban of 
this society, and cannot now be obtained 
Instances 
have occurred in which booksellers who have 
continued to sell immoral works in the face 
of these regulations, have become obnoxious to 
public authority, andincurred a great sacrifice 

There are in Chinese cities public asylums, 
sustained at the expense of Government, con- 
taining a limited number of diseased and 
disabled poor, who receive a daily allowance 
insufficient for their support, and eke out the 
remainded of their living by begging. They 


This allow-|are more successful than others, as they carry 


ce is Rasa, diminished ; and as old age|the evidence of their misfortunes in their 
c 


)proaches, women of this class, if they have 


physical infirmities, and some of them amass 


‘ehildren able to support them, are some-|considerable property. These also have their 
mes transferred to another establishment] heads or leaders, some of whom are brokers 
: a provides for the wants of the aged and|and billshavers. They sometimes buy bad 
rm. When a respectable and worthy wi-j bills at a discount, and collect them by attack- 
“wis in want, and the limited number of|ing the house of the delinquent debtor with 
meficiariesin the public asylums is complete,|an army of beggars, until he is glad to get 
iivate individuals frequently make contribu-|rid of them by paying it. habe 
ms to afford relief in these particular cases.| The most popular of the benevolent institu- 
ae peculiar interest felt in this class of! tions in Ningpo, and the one having by far 


baptism and were come again to the partici- 
pation of life in the resurrection of Christ, 
and those that were not baptized. So the 


whether they have put off the old man and 
his deeds, and put on the new man and his 


th as much order and system asin asimilar|novels of China, which in a moral point of|deeds, which are righteousness and holiness? 


They that find that though they are believers 
and are short of this, also find that their short- 
ness is their hinderance; their shortness is not 
coming up to the pattern showed them, so 
that they enjoy not the things here spoken 
of. The being under this sense, and really 
sitting under this sense in a meeting, though 
there be nothing spoken outwardly, yet being 
come to this faith, and made partakers of this 
baptism, people’ would find in their own 
bosoms the hidden Word of Life ministering 
to their conditions; they would have enough ; 
there would be no famine of the Word to them, 
nor would they need to look to instruments, 
but would be satisfied, when they thus met 
together, with the presence of the Lord. The 
Lord in their midst ministering the word of 
Life, in his operating and working, speaking 
in a tongue, voice, and language, so that every 
one may understand his own state and con- 
dition; and this is the way that God brought 
up people at the beginning, to the knowledge 
of heavenly things and the mysteries of salva- 
tion. We had it not of men but of Jesus the 
Lord, we waited upon and trusted in him, 
and he taught us himself: he ministered to us 
at our silent and quiet waitings upon him, 
those things that were convenient for us; he 


not only gave strong meat unto men, but the 
sincere milk of the word unto babes, that 
lived in sincerity and self-denial, loving God 
above all things; and He taught and conducted 
us in the way of simplicity, until our under- 
standings came to be opened, and our souls 
were prepared to receive the mysteries of his 
kingdom. In those days there were some 
who started up in knowledge, and built their 
nests on high, and took flax and wool, silver 
and gold, and decked themselves with them; 
but the Lord found them out, brought them 
down, took the crown from their head, and 
clothed them with dishonor. So God doth 
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priest’s lips preserved knowledge. 


knowledge, 


Prophets, therefore, saith the Lord, I will 


to every one: he hath not given it to preach-|ascertain what was the amount which 
ers and prophets only, for then there would|body was authorized to pay over to any 
be a famine of the word, as was in Israel, the} who should square the circle. 
If you}jindeed, was the secretary annoyed by a 
took away the priests, you took away their|cations of this sort, that it was found n 
The Prophets had the word,|sary to announce in the daily journals 
and they only spoke the word of God; if the]}the Academy was not only unauthorize 
Prophet was taken away, then the word of|pay any sum at all, but that it had determi 


So serio 


God was taken away. The Lord threatened|never to give the least attention to those 1 


to send a famine among them, they grieved,|fancied they had mastered the famous pi 
vexed, killed and destroyed the Priests andjlem. 


It is a singular circumstance that pec 


send a famine among you, not of bread, but| have ever attacked the problem without kn 


of the word, and they shall go from city to 


from age to age; his judgments will begin at|city, and enquire for the word of the Lord. 


hisown house. Ifyou would growin the grace 
and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, then grow in humility and self-denial, 
and keep a constant watch upon your hearts, 
examine and commune with yourselves upon 
your beds, and be still; take heed lest you sin 
against and provoke the Lord. There were 
some that provoked the Lord of old, and com- 
mitted two great evils. They turned away 
and forsook the Fountain of living water; as 
much as to say, they have not their depend- 
ence upon an invisible power, as they ought 
to have; for I am a living fountain, ad ’tis 
by an invisible power that I am able to coun- 
sel, and teach, direct, purify and open their 
understanding; but they have forsaken me. 
That is one great evil, and the other is, 
they would not be without somewhat; they 
have forsaken the Lord, and they would have 
somewhat instead of God. They have digged 
to themselves broken cisterns that will hold 
no water; and how many in this age have 
committed these two great evils ? 

My friends, examine yourselves: are there 
not many that have been guilty of these two 
great evils? They do not keep their close de- 
pendence, trust and reliance upon the invisible 
power of God, as they profess they ought to 
do, but are turned away from it; some by the 
love of the world, some by lusts and pleasures, 
some by passions, and others by worldly in- 
terests, are drawn away, to do and say, that 
which the Power is against. Is not this a 
forsaking of the Lord the living Fountain? 
What do they do then? Are they not for 
this, that, and the other man: for hearing 
this and the other man’s word, and digging 
to themselves broken cisterns? and have they 
not their trust and confidence in going to 
meetings, and commenting this and the other 
way? Have they not their trust in their pro- 
fession outwardly, when it ministers nothing 
to their souls, so that they surely wither for 
all this? If you had all the men and angels 
that were ever sent of God, appointed to 
preach to you, that could not minister life to 
you, unless there be that faith that stands in 
the power of God. The faith that stands on 
any man’s words, will not overcome your 
lusts; but the faith that stands in the power 
purifies the heart, it will not suffer any un- 
clean thing there. As for preaching, let a 
man preach against this and the other lust 


(To be continued.) 
a eg 


Selected. 
THEY LEFT ALL AND FOLLOWED HIM. 


What poor despised company 
Of travellers are these, 

That walk in yonder narrow way, 
Along that rugged maze. 


Ah, these are of a royal line, 
All children of a king, 

Heirs of immortal crowns divine, 
And lo! for joy they sing. 


Why do they then appear so mean, 
And why so much despised ? 

Because of their rich robes unseen 
The world is not apprised. 


But some of them seem poor, distressed, 
And lacking daily bread; 

Yet they’re of boundless wealth possessed, 
With hidden manna fed. 


Why do they shun the pleasing path 
That worldlings love so well? 

Because that is the road to death, 
The open way to hell. 


But why keep they that narrow road, 
That rugged therny maze? 

Why, that’s the way their Leader trod,— 
They love to keep his ways. 


What, is there then no other road 
To Salem’s happy ground! 

Christ is the only way to God, 
No other can be found. 


ee 


HYMN. 


I praised the earth, in beauty seen, 
With garlands gay of various sheen; 
I praised the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield ; 
And earth and ocean seemed to say, 
“ Our beauties are but for a day.” 


Selected. 


I praised the sun, whose chariot roll’d 

On wheels of amber and of gold; 

I praised the moon, whose softer eye 
Gleamed sweetly through the summer sky ; 
And moon and sun in answer said, 

“ Our days of light are numbered.” 


O God! O Good beyond compare! 

If thus Thy meaner works are fair, 

If thus Thy bounties gild the span 

Of ruined earth and sinful man, 

How glorious must the mansion be, 

Where Thy redeemed shall dweli with Thee! 


Heber. 
a 


From “ Chambers’ Journal.” 


Squaring the Circle. 


ing exactly what its nature is. One in 
ous workman, to whom the difficulty | 
been propounded, actually set to work to 
vent an arrangement for measuring the 
cumference of the circle; and was perfe: 
satisfied that he had thus solved a prob 
which had mastered all the mathematici 
of ancient and modern times. That we n 
not fall into a similar error, let us clearly 
derstand what it is that is required for 
solution of the problem of ‘squaring 

circle.” 

To begin with, we must note that the t 
‘squaring the circle’ is rather a misnom 
because the true problem to be solved is 
determination of the length of a circle’s 
cumference when the diameter is known. 
course, the solution of this problem, or a 
is termed, the rectification of the circle, invol 
the solution of the other, or the guadratur 
the circle. But it is well to keep to the s 
ple issue before us. 

Many have supposed that there exists sc 
exact relation between the circumference : 
the diameter of the circle, and that the p1 
lem to be solved is the determination of 1 
relation. Suppose, for example, that the 
proximate relation discovered by Archime 
(who found, that if a circle’s diameter is 
presented by seven, the circumference may 
almost exactly represented by twenty-ti 
were strictly correct, and that Archime 
had proved it to be so; then, according 
this view, he would have solved the g1 
problem; and it is to determine a relation 
some such sort that many persons have 
themselves. Now, undoubtedly, if any r 
tion of this sort could be established, 
problem would be solved; but as a matte 
fact, no such relation exists, and the solut 
of the problem does not require that th 
should be any relation of the sort. For 
ample, we do not look on the determinat 
of the diagonal of a square (whose side 
known) as an insolvable, or as otherwise tl 
avery simple problem. Yet, in this case, 
exact relation exists. We cannot possi 
express both the side and the diagonal ¢ 
square in whole numbers, no matter w 
unit of measurement we adopt; or, to put 
matter in another way, we cannot possi 
divide both the side and the diagonal i 
equal parts (which shall be the same al 
each,) no matter how small we take the pa 


There must be a singular charm about in-|If we divide the side into 1000 parts, th 


and corruption, there it will remain for all|solvable problems, since there are never want-| will be 1414 such parts, and a piece over 
his preaching, unless men know God’s power|ing persons who are willing to attack them.|the diagonal ; if we divide the side into 19) 
and life, in which there is righteousness; for|We doubt not that at this moment, there are|parts, there will be 14,142, and still a li 
words and knowledge, sight and speculation,| persons who are devoting their energies to| piece over, in the diagonal; and so on fore’ 
will never give people victory over their sins.|Squaring the Circle, in the full' belief that im-|Similarly, the mere fact that no exact relat 
Therefore every one who is settled, must be|portant advantages would accrue to science}exists between the diameter and cireum 
settled where the foundation of religion is; it) —and possibly a considerable pecuniary profit|ence of a circle, is no bar whatever to 
is not in coming to meetings, nor owning this!to themselves—if they could succeed in soly-|solution of the great problem. ig 
or the other doctrine which is the foundation! ing it. Quite recently, applications have been} Before leaving this part of the subj 
of our religion. God hath revealed his power'made to the Paris Academy of Sciences, to! however, we may mention a relation 
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ery easily remembered, and is very exact 
auch more so, at any rate, than that of 
himedes. Write down the numbers 113355, 
is, the first three odd numbers each re- 
ited twice over. Then separate the six 
mbers into two sets of three, thus; 113)355, 
proceed with the division thus indicated. 
ve result, 3.1415929 .... , expresses the 
cumference of a circle whose diameter is 1, 
rrectly to the sixth decimal place, the true 
ation being 3.14159265 .... 
Again, many people imagine that mathe- 
uticians are still in a state of uncertainty as 
the relation which exists between the cir- 
mference and the diameter of a circle. If 
is were so, scientific societies might well 
ld out a reward to any one who could thus 
lighten them; for the determination of this 
lation with satisfactory exactitude) may be 
Id to lie at the foundation of the whole of 
r modern system of mathematics. We 
ed hardly say that no doubt whatever rests 
onthe matter. A hundred different methods 
e known to mathematicians by which the 
ccumference may be calculated from the 
ymeter with any required degree of exact- 
ss. Here is asimple one for example: take 
y number of fractions formed by putting 
é as a numerator over the successive odd 
mber. Add together the remainder. Sub- 
uct the second sum from the first. The re- 
ainder will express the circumference (the 
ameter being taken as unity) to any requir- 
degree of exactness. We have merely to 
ke enough fractions. The process would, 
course, be a very laborious one, if great 
actness were required, and, as a matter of 
et, mathematicians have made use of much 
ore convenient ones in determining the re- 
ired relation; but the method is strictly 


act. 
(To be concluded.) 


For “ The Friend.” 


lections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 

nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 315.) 

In allusion to the transformation from a 
ate of nature to a state of grace, by the 
ywer and spirit of the Lord Jesus, which 
ery christian must experience, and which 
termed in Holy Scripture as a “ resurrec- 
on” or “new life from the dead,” a recent 
eatise entitled “The Patience of Hope,” 
ith this sentiment, adapted to our present 
irpose: “ We need not wonder if in such a 
surrection there should be paroxysms; if 
ere should be in every great awakening 
ito Christ, something to give room for the 
offings of the profane, the doubts and sur- 
isings of the prudent. Christ does not at 
ice remove the enmity which he finds. He 
ust first bind the strong man; and before 
e strength of nature is subdued and discip- 
ned to carry out the behests of grace, there 

a struggle, revealing itself among the poor 
’ Christ’s flock, unused to restrain or analyze 
cir own emotions, in forms which may ap- 
sar strange and exceptionable, but from 
hich, under one form or another, none in 
hose spirit Christ lives can escape. For the 
sart and the world, until renewed after His 
keness, are still heathen in all but the name.” 

* * * * * 

The Psalmist who had known much, not 
aly of the Lord’s judgment, but of His mercy, 
hose “rod” and “staff” both comforted him, 
rites, “I am like a pelican of the wilderness, 
ad like the owl of the desert.” And further: 


“My heart is smitten, and withered like grass; | tions and conduct of the day have had a blind- 
so that I forget to eat my bread. 1 watch,|ing and weakening effect upon too many of 


and am as a sparrow alone upon the house-|the first rank amongst us.* 


I see in it too 


top. For I have eaten ashes like bread, and|much of speculation: too much of reasoning 
mingled my drink with weeping ; because of|from consequences; and making experience 


thine indignation and thy wrath; for thou 
hast lifted me up, and cast me down.” Psalm 
102d. And in the next, viz., 103d, he was in- 
deed “lifted up :” to which animating, stirring 
record the reader is referred. And thus the 
Lord deals with His servants and people, as, 
like precept upon precept, again and again it 
is declared, “ He will thoroughly purge his 


floor.” “Endure thou hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.” ‘Tossed with tem- 
pest and not comforted.” “ With weeping and 


supplication will I lead them.” “ Buried with 
him by baptism into death.” “ Being born 
again, not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible, by the word of God, which liveth 
and abideth for ever.” Thus they are taught 
to hope in Him alone, and trust in Him alone, 
and to live unto Him who died for them and 
and rose again. And, heavenly recompense, 
because He lives, they live also. 

Reference is made in the second memoran- 
dum to the discouraging state of the ministry, 
which experienced fathers and mothers, now 
gathered to their everlasting rest, and upon 
whom the anointing had long been poured, 
felt also much concerned in relation to. It is 
likewise a significant fact, that but compara- 
tively few appearanees in that line of duty 
and of service occurred in or near to the 
period now under consideration. 

The memoranda are subjoined. “8th mo. 
6th, 1841. Rested last night. I sought my 
pillow in untold bitterness and discourage- 
ment, but a secret, unexpected influence 
quieted my doubts and fears, and enabled me 
to sleep comfortably, and to awake measur- 
ably sustained. My nights have long been 
like my days; as though the enemy were let 
loose upon me, and as reason slumbered, made 
the imagination his throne. Surely the ex- 
perience of no one answers my own. I really 
thought last evé that human nature could not 
support what was laid upon me. Thus com- 
fort springs when least looked for, and how 
a little ray, however transient, builds up; 
binds up bleeding wounds, stays and strength- 
ens the spirit ; and although it may seem soon 
lost sight of, I have no doubt serves as a little 
fortification against repeated attacks of an 
indefatigable adversary.” 

“10th mo. 25th. How destitute that heart 
is, which is wholly withdrawn from earthly 
comforts, and at the same time feels nothing 
of that supernatural solace and support which 
is its life, light;<and hope. Vicissitude marks 
my path. I have latterly known a little re- 
prieve from that harassing, soul-sickening 
doubt, fear, and unsettlement, which have so 
pre-eminently marked my course. Yea, have 
rejoiced in confidence: but I seem again verg- 
ing towards my old state, and as though my 
allotment again must be the “low dungeon.” 
Once after a silent interval of perhaps four- 
teen months, my mouth has been opened in 
supplication [in public] but I see yet no open- 
ness in that line. I am ready to query some- 
times what is the real state of the ministry 
among us, and at the same time shrink from 
the presentment of my own feelings: I would 
not trust them far; and yet I cannot close my 
eyes and ears against the convictions that 
again and again press upon me, that it is 
much adulterated, and that the current no- 


too much a prompter, instead of fresh and 
living counsel from the Lord. ‘This founda- 
tion will not abide the day of trial; and I am 
ready to believe that in nothing more than 
this, we need a recurrence to first principles. 
Oh! that the Lord of mercy and of truth, 
would arise and anoint and re-anoint the 
vision of some whom I fear have contracted 
films of earthliness and short sightedness, lest 
the ministry become, as it seems already too 
nearly, a cause for reproach. For those on 
whom the anointing hand is laid—suppliant 
children before Him,—I see no other path but 
one of suffering and sorrow. ‘The seed surely 
lies low. It is crushed under a lifeless pro- 
fession, and until this people turn from the 
error of their ways, and seek in sincerity and 
integrity unto the God who has bought them, 
there seems little for these to do but to weep 
between the porch and the altar, crying 
‘Spare thy people, O Lord, and give not thy 
heritage to reproach, lest the heathen rule 
over them.’ ‘ Wherefore should they say,’ &c. 
But shall it always be thus? Hath the Lord 
cast off His people, and are those precious 
testimonies committed to us, and which our 
forefathers in religious profession so faithfully 
maintained, to fall to the earth, and have 
none left for a name and a remembrance? 
Nay it will not be. ‘Zion may again (our 
Zion) be plowed as a field;’ the enemy may 
be permitted to assail us with all his weapons; 
but there shall come a time, I verily believe 
it, when the Lord will arise in power, make 
bare His. blessed arm for our deliverance, en- 
sure to us His own precious promises, and 
cause His suffering and long down-trodden 
children to rejoice in Him, and magnify His 
name and power. May these then be patient 
in suffering, not fainting under affliction, but 
ready in His own time, and by His own power, 
to cast their chains from them, and at the 
moment when called upon, arise with the lan- 
guage, ‘Here am I, send me.’ Then may this 
oppressed, suffering, afflicted seed, rejoice 
itself in fatness, and those who have suffered 
with it, arise with it, and share its glorious 
dominion.” 

The following epistle, touching likewise on 
the subject of the ministry, shows a great 
dread of mere wordy, and therefore uncalled 
for, and unsanctified offerings of this character. 
In a previous communication to a friend, this 
remark occurs: “There is a wide difference 
between that unsanctified zeal, the product of 
the blind and unsubjected nature, and that 
subdued, humble, and lamblike spirit, that in 
the will and wisdom of the Father visits the 
seed in prison, or reaches the witness in the 
hearts of the rebellious and gainsaying.” 


* No doubt allusion is here made to a ministry spi ing- 
ing from disaffection in some of our prominent members 
in England. Through whose ministerial and otber in- 
fluence, a modified Quakerism, and smooth and easy 
christianity, seemed at this time very threatening to the 
Society. And have not results sorrowfully proved that 
there was much cause for apprehension, lest the leaders 
of the people cause them to err; lest through apostacy 
in high places the love of many should wax cold; and 
lest through the subtlety and transformation of an un- 
wearied foe, a popular and less heart-changing religion, 
should take the place of that which is vital aud saving. 
pane with feelings of painful anxiety and sorrow may 
we not query, ‘‘ Is the plague yet stayed,” 
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“10th mo. 1841. Thy letter was acceptable |deem essential to thoroughness of instruction. 


to me, as well as a former one, unacknow- 
ledged for want of ability; but I must plead 
against the opinion, or rather the fear ex- 
pressed in thy last, that I was improperly 
withholding prompt duty in the weighty con- 
cern, On which account thou still seems from 
season to season so tenderly solicitous. I am 
not at all prepared to deny the want of that 
preparation of heart, wherein there might be, 
even with me, steady advancement: but I am 
not conscious of refraining my lips, when 
there has been satisfactory evidence such a 
sacrifice was called for. If I advance at all, 
I expect it to be by very slow degrees, and 
I have sometimes felt almost emboldened just 
to say to thee, only wait. I entertain such 
an awful sense of the speculative and lifeless 
character of the ministry amongst us, as to 
dread nothing so much as taking one step 
without certain evidence the cloud is indeed 
lifted. This care I know thou wishest me 
perseveringly to keep hold of, and under the 
dread of incurring the inquiry ‘ Who hath re- 
quired this,’ &c., although His ways are very 
mysterious with me, I do not know the state 
of silence in which I have been held has been 
in the least degree humiliating ; but indeed, 
my dear , if I know at all the issues of 
my own heart, I am daily seeking conformity 
to His will respecting me,.even in that; 
though the sense of it, and the apprehension 
I may be called to active service in a work so 
dreaded, is unspeakably fearful to me; but to 
counteract thy apprehension for the past, 
perhaps I may say, that the feelings of satis- 
faction I have, and do from season to season 
realize, lead me to hope that my feeble efforts 
have been accepted, and that with fresh re- 
quirings, strength will be given to perform 
the service allotted. I feel nothing at all to 
lead me from feebly adopting thy assertion 
that I have all to learn. 
my weakness and foolishness, and inaptitude 
in receiving instruction, often leads me deeply 
to wonder that such an one as myself, should 
be made choice of to do anything wherein the 
blessed cause was concerned. * A * 

“After years of such mental destitution as 
I have known, there seems not much to strug- 
gle with in the line of ‘pride of attainment.’ 
Had the desire for it in years that are past, 
been alluded to, I could have given it free ad- 
mission ; but while I hope not to plead for 
humility in any point, in that one at least it 
seems the excess of foolishness even to look 
towards it anxiously, with abilities feeble as 
mine. Indeed, my dear , I feel myself so 
broken at every point, (I do not say suffi- 
ciently,) so stripped of everything, and withal 
so weak and foolish, as often to wonder what 
I am to do, or what is to become of me. I 
know we are not always fully sensible of our 
own characteristics, but I have not supposed 
a good opinion of myself formed one of mine. 
I know it should not.” 


(To be continued.) 


SNAP Sols Bet 
For “The Friend.” 
Hints to Teachers. 


The Controllers of the Public Schools of P 


Philadelphia have lately adopted a regulation 
prohibiting the use of text books by their 
teachers of grammar and subordinate schools 
while hearing recitations, and have issued a 
circular explaining the object of this regula- 


Accompanying this circular is a reprint of an 
article from the American Educational Monthly, 
in confirmation of the system which it is thus 
sought to carry out more completely than has 
hitherto been done, from which the follow- 
ing, containing some valuable considerations, 
though probably stated in too strong lan- 
guage, is extracted : 

“The best school is that which makes the 
least use of text books, the teacher filling 
their place.” 

“In that system which makes a text-book 
of the teacher, the latter is, of course, required 
to be master of the science to be taught, to 
have it at his finger’s ends, thoroughly under- 
stood, and ready for communication. When 
he begins his instruction, he must be well pre- 
pared, and all he says on the subject must be 
calculated to inspire the learners with love 
for the science to be mastered, and its objects. 
Wherever it is possible to illustrate the sub- 
ject by presenting it to ocular inspection, he 
will do it; each of his lessons is more or less 
an object-lesson. Whatever he can forego 
teaching himself, by eliciting it from the class 
through adroit questions, and by rendering 
thus the pupils self-active, he will exact from 
them. He will make them see, and in gen- 
eral, examine with their own senses, what is 
to be seen or examined in the objects pre- 
sented, and lead them to express their obser. 
vations, when correct and complete, in proper 
language. The less he speaks himself, making 
the pupils speak instead, the better If he 
succeeds, in this way, in making them discover 
for themselves the principles and laws under- 
lying the phenomena, he may depend on their 
never forgetting the chapter of science thus 
presented and illustrated. Thus he sharpens 
their perceptive powers, quickens their wits, 
their reflection, presence of mind, and atten- 


And the sense of|tion,—he interests them in the objects pre- 


sented to such a degree, that they acquire 
knowledge almost imperceptibly and without 
severe efforts. Learning becomes pleasure, and 


in the scholars, and shed light on all co 
subjects. This is the Pestalozzian syste 
instruction, as compared with the Anglo- 
on,” 

Extracts from the circular addressed t 
teachers as follow. 

‘“‘The amendment to the 29th Rule, i 
dicting the use of the text-book by the te 
er in recitations, isnot an arbitrary restric 
It is merely the announcement of a fu 
mental principle in the art of teaching, 
is of universal application, and essential 
highest efficiency of the teacher, and 
truest success of the school. 

In its present connection, it may sory 
counteract to some ‘considerable extent, | 
serious evils in the workings of our Pu 
Schools, namely, mechanical modes of tes 
ing and their necessary consequence, t 
book cramming. To teach without the bc 
will require of the teacher the same labor 
and careful preparation of each day’s les 
that is exacted of the pupil, and this» 
soon lead to the discovery of a fact that m 
untrained teachers seem unconscious 01 
indifferent to, in the case of their pupils, t 
there are limits to the powers of the hur 
mind—and judging by the nature and d 
culties of their own mental efforts, they 
become more merciful and moderate in 
recting the brain-work of growing child 

But aside from this incidental benefit, wl 
would measurably lose its force, whene 
teachers become thoroughly drilled and : 
reliant, this mode of instruction is enjoi 
because it is right in itself. The oppo 
methods are unphilosophical and unsot 
It is not enough, that the pupil, by an ef 
of an over-taxed verbal memory, may 
able to repeat, parrot-like, the precise verbi 
of the text-book. It is not enough, that 
teacher with text-book in hand, watches 
see and record the accuracy of this superfi 
process—which neither in itselfnor itsres 
can be regarded as Teaching or Educatio 
the true and proper meaning of those ter 


is accompanied with the same intense satisfaction |Ideas are the food of the mind, and memor 
which accompanies every kind of growth and|but the impression made by ideas upon 


perfect assimilation. Such a teacher issure to 
attract and advance every single pupil of his 
class ; and although learning in such a tho- 
rough manner must needs be slow and gradu- 
al from the outset, a great deal of time is 
gained in the end by therapid mental growth 
of the pupils, and by their self-activity. Be- 
ginning slowly, he may make rapid strides in 
the end, because his pupils meet him halfway 
with keen mental appetites and ready assim- 
ilating powers. 


mind, and these impressions, when rig] 
made and clearly apprehended, are asimper 
able as mind itself; while any impression m 
upon the mere verbal memory, by formula 
words without an intelligent comprehen: 
of the idea supposed to be embodied in th 
must, in the very nature of the case, be ev 
escent and valueless. 

The faithful teacher, ambitious of prc 
sional reputation and success, will be 


There is, of course, in every |pains-taking and conscientious in daily ; 


science, a number of facts which are not mas-|paration as if a diploma or special promot 


tered by simple reflection, but must, at the|depended upon it in every instance. 


But 


same time, be impressed upon the memory |true teacher is always superior to the t 


for immediate practical use. 
will further this work of memory either by 
dictating, at the end of the lesson, a short 
paragraph containing those facts, and by re- 
peating the same with the class properly; or 
he will set the pupils themselves, when far 
enough advanced, to commit these facts. to 
writing, and have the contents properly re- 
eated ; or he will, if a reading-book is at 
hand containing the facts, refer the class to 
their book, and repeat them from it. Thus 
the pupils will, in time, become living text- 
books, like the teacher, and what they have 
acquired will be their imperishable property, 
ready for any application in practical life. The 


The teacher |book, and does not lean upon it as upo 


crutch. Regarding it, day by day, in its' 
light, as a text or starting point in the 
ments of knowledge that are used to dev 
and train the youthful mind, it is laid asid 
recitations, and the full resources of the te: 
ing mind relied upon to explain, illusti 
and enforce the lesson of the hour; and 
black-board, not the text-book, looked t 
the right arm of the teachers’ applied | 
and efficiency. 

Most of our schools, it is true, are sadly 
ficient in black-board surface. Three side 
every division, whenever the structure of 
room will admit of it, should be contint 


tion, and enforcing the method which they |gcience appropriated in this way will be alive'black-board surface of the standard wi 
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feet ; while the fact is, thatina majority|promote the welfare of the schools under 
ases, there is*scarcely as much black-|their charge. 

‘d as a private tutor would need for a sin- By order of the Board. 

upil. Wherever this is the case, teachers Daniet Sreinmerz, President. 
ld specially report the fact to the Sec-|. H. W. Haxtrwett, Secretary.” 

al Board, so that application can be made 
ugh the proper channel for means to 
ride more fully for this great want. 

n educational authority, in a neighboring 
‘in addressing teachers, fitly says: 

fou must learn to teach without a book. 
rough preparation, of course, isthe secret 
his power. Some teachers think they 
yprepared a lesson when they have gone 
‘it once, and studied out all the answers. 
re could not be a greater mistake. This 
ily the first step in the preparation. You 
ht as well think that you have learned 
multiplication table, and are prepared to 
h it, when you have gone over it once, 
seen by actual count that the figures are 
ight, and you know where to put your 
sr on them when required. You are pre- 
d to teach a lesson only when you have 
hat is in it at your tongue’s end. Any 
aration short of this will not do. Once 
are a lesson in this way, and it will give 
such freedom in the art of teaching, and you 
experience such a pleasure in it, that you 
never want to relapse into the old indolent 
..! 

here is nothing original or novel in these 


Dr. Wollaston succeeded in making plati- 
num wires so fine that 140 of them placed 
together would just equal in thickness a single 
fibre of silk. The finest of these wires was 
but the three millionth of an iach in di- 
ameter. 
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SIXTH MONTH 5, 1869. 


The wise king has left it on record that 
“ The beginning of strife is as when one letteth 
out water,” and he therefore gives the some- 
what enigmatical advice to “ Leave off conten- 
tion before it be meddled with.” Few who 
have had experience in the changeful circum- 
stances of life, and noted the first stages of the 
contentions and angry strifes it may have 
fallen to their lot to witness, but must acknow- 
ledge the correctness of this description of 


involved in them, have mourned that they 
had not acted in accordance with the course 
recommended. Whether it be the bickerings 
gestions. They are educational truisms,|which sometimes break up the happiness of 
ely ; part of the recognized common law|the domestic circle, the feuds which occasion- 
ne art of teaching, wherever that art is|ally divide civil society, bringing parties into 
tly understood and practised, and are|bitter antagonism, or the insane conflicts of 
pily illustrated by the example and vindi-|nations, marshalling tens of thousands on the 
d in the practice of the professors in those|field of battle, and desolating the land with 
highest institutions in our system, the] fire and sword, each and all rarely occur with- 
tral High School and the Girls’ Normal]out showing that “the beginning of strife is 
901, and many, if not all of the Principals}as when one letteth out water.” 
ur Grammar Schools, and in occasional} Impressed with this truth, we look with 
ances, in other grades, according to the/apprehension and regret on the tone of the 
cedents and training of the particular|public press in both Great Britain and our 
her. own country, in relation to the dispute be- 
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hostilities. But’ when the free States  tri- 
umphed, and the South lay prostrate at their 
feet, with slavery totally destroyed, in the 
exultation and joy which attended the con- 
summation of their hopes and struggles, the 
people seemed to overlook, if they did not 
forget the provocations received from the 
other side of the Atlantic; and when England 
quickly changed the whole tone of her opin- 
ions, confessed that she had been deceived in 
her estimate of the power and capacity of the 
Republic, and declared that she now rejoiced 
the event had proved her to be mistaken, 
there was a re-action among the people here, 
and the desire for a permanent peace between 
the two countries was warmly and generally 
expressed. 

As these are facts of such recent occurrence 
that they cannot be gainsaid nor forgotten, 
it is cause for solicitude lest the strong and 
inflammatory language employed by politi- 
cians and writers in the popular periodicals of 
the two countries, should re-awaken the slum- 
bering feelings of dislike and distrust, and 
goad the people on to the support of men and 
measures which can hardly fail to involve the 
two nations in conflict. We can readily ad- 
mit that the growing intelligence of the peo- 


their beginning, and, if themselves unhappily|ple on both sides of the Atlantic, has lessened 


the power of demagogues, and lowered the 
estimate of war as a means for adjusting ques- 
tions of disputed rights, or for obtaining satis- 
faction for alleged grievances. But this ac- 
knowledged improvement in the reasonable- 
ness and moral perceptions of the masses is 
not to be trusted as a reliable preventive of 
the calamities of war. 

If man’s wisdom were sufficient to restrain 
him from wrong-doing, or if he were always 
willing to be governed by reason, he might 
be deterred from evil by the conviction of its 
certain deplorable sequences, and thus from 
self-love allow prudential motives to withhold 
him from rushing on in the broad way. But: 
such is the innate weakness of his understand- 


, is undoubtedly true, that there is no|tween the two, growing out of the events of|ing, and the tyrannous power of his uncruci- 
il road to knowledge, but there is a natu-;the late civil war, and commonly spoken of| fied lusts, that, when incited by the latter, he 


road. ‘The laws and operations of mind,|as the Alabama question. We can hardly 
the forces of nature, are not mechanical|take up a newspaper of much note or circula- 
vital. The difference between text-book|tion, without seeing there is a great deal of 
nming and approved normal methods of|crimination and recrimination attempted on 
hing, is as great as between hoeing corn|both sides, and loose and flippant talk in- 
the mechanism of a watch; between a|dulged about the demands which should be 
1e-masons’ work and the refining of sil-|insisted on by one side, or the resistance which 
; between piling up lumber and the|should be persevered in by the other; with 
ym and verdure and fruitfulness of agrow-|the usual amount of intemperate and exas- 
tree. perating censure, and charges either of at- 
he new regulation in the amended Rule,|tempts at intimidation, or the infliction of 
‘ perhaps be unwelcome, and possibly em-|premeditated wrong. 

vassing for the time being, to some teach-| We well know the feelings of hate and con- 
whose training and experience have not|}tempt towards the English, which pervaded 
1 in harmony with its requirements; but|the people of the free States during the re- 
1 a few weeks of patient and hopeful|bellion, on account of the course pursued 
rt on their part, with such guidance as|towards the belligerents by that government, 
- be within their reach, will produce much|and the unfriendly strictures and hopes ex- 
e favorable and gratifying results than|pressed by its subjects. The determination 
r first impressions would lead them to] was then openly avowed by many, in different 
cipate. What others readily accomplish] political positions, to cherish thoso feelings 
his city, and in other educational com-|until a time should arrive when the power of 
ities, certainly cannot long be beyond|this country could be concentrated to avenge 
range of their achievement also. the wrong and injury alleged to have been 
here is no desire on the part of the Board} meanly committed by Great Britain while our 
Yontrol to be harsh or ungenerous in/government was struggling for its continued 
ing with teachers. Far otherwise. Butjexistence. Lack of unemployed means to 
oes look to them with confidence for|carry gn a fight with that Power, until the 
srful co-operation in this and all other}rebellion should be crushed, and the prudent 
onable and just measures, intended and/|fears of some in high offices, prevented a blow 


does not stop to go into nice calculations of 
the disadvantages of pursuing a wrong course, 
but blindly allows his corrupt propensities to 
preponderate in deciding what line of action 
he will adopt. Hence it should always be 
cause for alarm to the christian philanthro- 
pist—aware of the easy development and 
rapid contagion of the exasperated passions 
of the people—to see those whose positions 
give them great influence, propounding na- 
tional claims, and magnifying national losses, 
whether of character or of wealth, in such 
language and manner as to inflame the pas- 
sions and excite the prejudices of the parties 
interested, and thus contributing to produce 
complications involving national pride and 
supposed national honor, and making the 
peaceful settlement of the question at issue 
almost hopeless. 

The advent of the Messiah was heralded 
by the angelic host as bringing “peace on 
earth, good will to men,” and it is a duty of 
all his disciples to labour for the fulfillment of 
the glorious announcement, a duty which 
those who really love him must make a rule 
for all their actions. Viewed in this light, 
how unchristian is the course of those, be their 
stations what they may, who use their time 
and talents to extend claims, or to deny rights. 
which put at hazard the peaceful relations of 


ulated to elevate their profession, and to|being given which would have inaugurated|/two such nations as Great Britain and the 
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United States. Can the most boastful cham- 
pions of their country’s cause, justify their 
action under pretence of advancing her inter- 
ests, should their “spirit stirring” declamation, 
and their perverted and sinister array of facts 
and reasoning, finally force their fellow coun- 
trymen from the pursuits of peace, to enter on 
the murderous game of war, to desolate soci- 
ety, and fill the land with the wailing of wi- 
dows and orphans? 

We hope that the thinking portion of the 
people in this country is disposed to admit 
the unchristian, immoral and inhuman cha- 
racter of war, and the burdens inflicted on 
them by the rebellion, may make them _hesi- 
tate before they increase their weight by ano- 
ther sanguinary contest. But the war spirit, 
and the love for martial excitement and glory, 
so largely developed during the recent strug- 
gle, are still active with very many. The 
large rewards and pompous eulogies of suc- 
cessful warriors, and the national observance 
of strewing with flowers the graves of “the 
martyred heroes,” evince that the unhealthy 
thirst for the ensanguined trophies of the bat- 
tle field, is kept alive in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, and thousands whose sober judgment 
might condemn the folly of war in the ab- 
stract, when looking on the soldier's heroism, 
as it is commonly estimated, are easily induc- 
ed to join with the infatuated multitude in 
lauding the destroyers of their own kind, and 
desiring to follow in their footsteps. It is 
therefore greatly to be desired, that there may 
be a full and free expression of determined 
opposition to every thing tending to make the 
Alabama question a means to draw Great Bri- 
tain and the United States into a war, on the 
part of every lover of his country, every pro- 
fessor of the peaceable principles of the gos- 
pel. There is a loud call to do whatever will 
extend the kingdom of the Prince of Peace, 
and bring the nations of the world under his 
sovereignty, not by reducing them to ruins, 
but by secaring universal fellowship and love 
among all mankind. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


forn1an.—On the 19th ult., Motley, U. S. Minister to 
Great Britain, arrived at Queenstown. On the 19th the 
abolition of the patent laws was discussed in the House 
of Commons. The Zimes supports the measure. George 
Peabody is about returning to America—he is in de- 
clining bealth. The Alabama claims still form the great 
theme of conversation and newspaper comment. It is 
contended by some of the writers, that in several parti- 
culars the Americans have been guilty of a breach of 
national obligations, and that the final reckoning will 
give a heavy balance to the debit of the United States. 
The Fenian troubles in Ireland are not entirely extin- 
guished. Parties have been discovered in Cork engaged 
in secretly drilling with arms at night. The Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce has voted an address of welcome 
to Motley, the American Minister. 

The copper coinage of Great Britain, according to a 
Royal proclamation recently issued, will cease to be 
current after December 31st, 1869. It has been super- 
seded by the bronze currency. 

E B. Washburne, United States Minister to France, 
was received by the Emperor on the 27th, and made a 
brief address, in which he assured the Emperor of the 
friendship of the people and government of the United 
States. The elections in France were concluded with- 
out any serious disturbances. The government will 
have a large majority in the new chamber, but the op- 
position have made some gains. In many districts the 
vote was exceedingly close. The opposition is strongest 
in the great cities. It was currently reported in Paris 
that the French troops would evacuate Rome in the 
Ninth month, but the official journals discredit the 
rumor. 

It is announced that the Spanish government has ap- 
pointed Cabalero de Rosa as Captain General of Cuba, 
in place of General Dulce, who returns to Spain on ac- 
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count of ill health, The Cortes is now debating the 
clauses in the constitution which refer to the Colonies. 
In the course of the debate Serrano stated, that when 
the rebellion in Cuba was put down, the home govern- 
ment, in conjunction with the deputies of Cuba, will 
suppress slavery and the slave trade. Serious distur- 
bances have occurred in Malaga and Seville, directed 
against the Provisional Government, Six hundred more 
pepennaee? sailed from Cadiz for Havana on the 28th 
ult. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has arrived at Vienna. Jobn 
Jay, the American Minister, has also arrived in that city. 

The Austrian consul at Leghorn, while walking with 
Colonel Grenville, was killed by an assassin, and Col. 
Grenville was wounded. Political animosity, growing 
out of the conduct of Col. Grenville at the siege of 
Rome, in 1849, was the cause of the assault. 

It is reported that several expeditions from the United 
States, in aid of the Cuban insurgents, have succeeded 
in landing at the eastern part of the Island, The Cap- 
tain General has issued a decree ordering the military 
authorities in eight specified jurisdictions, to seize all 
horses, to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
rebels, the owners to be paid for their animals. Reports 
from rebel sources represent the Cubans to be greatly 
elated with some recent successes, and sanguine of ulti- 
mate success. The Captain General Dulce is danger- 
ously ill of a cancer. 

The latest iutelligence from Paraguay is conflicting. 
It was represented in Rio Janeiro, that the Allies were 
advancing upon Gen. Lopez, their advance guard being 
within nine miles of his army. On the other hand it is 
stated that the Allies have no reliable information re- 
specting Lopez’s position; also that nothing has been 
heard of Gen. McMahon, the American Minister. 

Aspiowall dates of the 22d, state that the Colombian 
Senate was discussing the isthmus canal question. The 
president expressed a great desire to have a treaty with 
the United States on the subject; and many senators 
favored giving the canal right to a private company, 
rather than allow it to fall into the hands of a foreign 
government. The volcano of Isacloe was in active 
eruption, and enormous streams of lava were flowing 
into the plain. The eruption was preceded by severe 
earthquakes. 

On the 31st ult., in the House of Commons, Glad- 
stcne moved the third reading of the bill for the dis- 
establishment of the Irigh Church. A large number of 
petitions against the passage of the bill were then pre- 
sented, and a motion was made by James M. Holt, of 
Lancashire, that the bill be rejected. The debate which 
followed terminated in the refusal of the House to ac- 
cept Holt’s proposition, and the bill passed by a vote of 
361 to 247. 

The Protestant Congress which assembled at Worms 
on the 31st ult., was attended by 20,000 persons, in- 
cluding representatives from all the States of Germany. 
The Congress, by a unanimous vote, resolved against 
Papal exhortations to return to the Roman Church, 
and in condemnation of the encyclical letter and 
syllabus. 

London.—Consols, 933. U.S. 5-20’s, 80%. Liverpool. 
—Uplands cotton, 11jd.; Orleans, 11}d. California 
wheat, 9s. 9d. per 100 Ibe. 

Unirep States.—Zhe Imports.—In the first four 
months of this year, the imports at New York of foreign 
merchandize, exclusive of specie, amounted to $81,395,- 
809 ; in the corresponding portion of 1868 they amount- 
ed to $57,136,525, and in 1867 to $56,583,614. The 
value of dry goods imported was $37,217,521. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 238. Of consump- 
tion, 34; typhoid fever, 13 ; scarlet fever, 23; old age, 14. 

Miscellaneous.—The Rhode Island Senate, on the 27th 
ult., adopted the fifteenth constitutional amendment by 
a vote of 22 toll. The House of Representatives de- 
ferred action upon it until the next meeting of the 
Legislature. 

Seven ships, two barks and one schooner, aggregating 
10,143 tons, built at ports in the United States, are now 
offered for sale at Liverpool. 

Wheat harvesting has commenced in many counties 
in Texas. The crop is fine, but with very slight touch 
of rust. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company is making 
preparations for sending out an exploring party to pass 
over the entire route from Lake Superior to Puget 
Sound. - 

A tunnel to supply the city of Cleveland, Obio, with 
pure water from the lake, similar to that so successful 
at Chicago, is to be commenced immediately. It will 
cost about $300,000. 

The two great divisions of the Presbyterians, Old 
School and New School, after a separation of more than 
thirty years, are about being reunited. The Assemblies 
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of the two bodies in session at New York, have a 
with great unanimity upon the terms of reunion. 
terms ars made simply to rest upon those standar 
truth which are alike recognized by both divisions. 
plan of union is to be submitted to the Presbyterie 
ratification. 


Japanese are on their way to California, 
which 5000 pairs of men’s boots are made daily. 


ternal Revenue, during the Fifth month, were $20, 
796. 


Liverpool, addresses of welcome were presented to 
by the American and British Chambers of Comm 
In his replies the minister alludes to the value of frie 
relations between the United States and Great a 
and states that President Grant's administration 
they will continue and increase. 
own most strenuous efforts should be devoted to fur 
a good understanding on the basis of enduring fri 
ship and kindly relations, in accordance with the 
principles of justice and honor. 


on the 3lst ult. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 122; ditto, 5-20's, new, 120; d 


per cent. Superfine State flour, $5.25 a $5.65; 
State, $6.10 a $6.30; shipping Ohio, $6.10 a $6.65 
Louis, $7 a $12.25; Maryland, $6.60 a $13.50. 

California wheat, $1.68 a $1.70; white Michigan, $ 
a $1.70; amber State, $1.55 a $1.60; No. 2 Chi 


It is stated that one hundred and twenty famili 
In Brookfield, Mass.} there is one manufactor 


The receipts of the United States Treasury fro 


On the arrival of United States Minister Motle. 


He promised that. 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotat 
New York. — American gold, 1 


10-40 5 per cents, 1093. The New York money ma 
is comparatively easy, and loans are offered on 
favorable terms, the general rate for call loans 6 a 


spring wheat, $1.41 a $1.42; mixed, $1.43. Wes 
oats, 77 a 78 cts. Rye, $1.24. Yellow corn, 82 
western white, 71 a 74 cts. Uplands cotton, 29} 
Orleans and Texas, 293.030 cts. Philadelphia,—Cot 
29 a 29}cts. Cuba sugar, 11§cts. Superfine flour 
4 $5.50; extra, $5.75 a $6; Iowa, Wisconsin and 
nesota, $6 a $6.75; Ohio, $7 a $8.25; family, $9 a 
Red wheat, $1.30 a $1.40; amber, $1.57; white, $ 
a $1.80. Rye, $1.35. Yellow corn, 94 a 95 

western mixed, 87 cts. Western oats, 75 a 77 ¢ 
Pennsylvania, 60 a 70 cts, Clover-seed, $8 a 
Timothy, $3.50. Flaxseed, $2.75. The arrivals 
sales of beef cattle atthe Avenue Drove-yard, reac 
about 1500 head, The market was dull and pr 
rather lower. Extra sold at 94 a 9} cts., a few ch 
at 10} cts.; fair to good, 8 a 9 cts., and common, 
T ets. per lb. gross. The receipts of sheep numb 
14,000, they sold at 53 a 7% cts. per Ib. gross. 
fed hogs, $13 a $14 per 100 lbs, net. Baltimor 
Prime valley red wheat, $1.70 a $1.75. White c 
87 cts.; yellow, 92 cts. Oats, 68 a 75 cts. Chicage 
No. 1 spring wheat, $1.18} a $1.19; No. 2, $1.15 
$1.17. No. 1 corn, 68 cts.; No. 2,58} cts. Oats, 60 
Rye, $1.03 a $1.05. Barley, No. 2, $1.48 a $1.50. Li 
154 15%cts. Cincinnati—No. 1 wheat, $1.15 a $1. 
No. 2, $1.10 a $1.12. Oats, 68 a 72 cts. Rye, $1.2 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK, 
Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesa 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
Application may be made to ; 
Aaron Sharpless, Street’Road P. O., Chester, Co., 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. : 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. | 


Wanted, a well qualified Friend as Principal, and 
experienced man or woman teacher as first aude 


Applications may be made to 
Samuel Bettle, No. 149 North Tenth § 
Ww. Biddle, No. 15 South Seventh St. 
Edward Richie, No. 444 North Fifth 8 
Jos. Walton, No. 413 Walnut St. 


; 


A 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADEDI 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wor 
ton, M.D. aie 
Application for the Admission of Patients = 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrer, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Bi 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. = 


